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Peter Mead and 
Shelford Bidwell 


Orde Wingate — Two Views 


In the Journal of Contemporary History, Volume 14, No. 1, we 
published an article by Brigadier Peter Mead, ‘Orde Wingate and 
the Official Historians’. This was followed in Volume 15, No. 2, 
by an article by Brigadier Shelford Bidwell, ‘Wingate and the Of- 
ficial Historians: An Alternative View’. In view of the clear dif- 
ference of opinion expressed in these articles, the editors invited 
both Brigadier Mead and Brigadier Bidwell to summarize their 
respective positions, which we publish below. 


Brigadier Mead writes: 


In my researches and writings I have confined myself to the last of 
the four military operations in which Wingate made his name — 
that of 1944. I do not ‘defend’ Wingate — rather I ‘attack’ his in- 
famous malassessment by the British Official Historians and by 
those who have followed their lead. 

I outlined my case in Volume 14 (1979) of the Journal of Con- 
temporary History and gave references to much evidence, which 
those who seriously wish to discredit Wingate or my comments on 
his reputation can, of course, study. This short position-paper is no 
substitute for that. Brigadier Bidwell, in his article in the Volume 
15 (April 1980) number, has recorded a different view, supported 
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by very little evidence; I suggest that anyone wishing to consider 
that evidence should start by comparing the ‘quotes’ with the wor- 
ding and context of the original documents, and then look afresh at 
the interpretations and deductions. 

Orde Wingate was an exceptional and unconventional man, 
lineage and upbringing contributing to this; as a soldier, however, 
his ideas were well-based upon his knowledge and understanding of 
military principles. Conventions are necessary to any society and 
his pre-war military society did not, as a whole, love him much; 
among his contemporaries, however, there were a number who not 
only found his ideas and their presentation exciting but also en- 
joyed the warmth of his friendship. | 

It needed war to bring his genius (for genius it was) to fruition, 
for in war conventional prejudices take second place to military 
achievement. Even in war, his novel derivative from sound military 
principles would not have flowered as it did without three 
favourable factors, Lord Wavell’s support, the good fortune which 
led Wingate to Churchill and the Quebec conference and the en- 
thusiastic support of the RAF and the United States Army Air 
Force. 

Wingate possessed, nevertheless, unusual military vision, ex- 
emplified by his ‘long-range penetration (LRP)’ philosophy aimed 
directly at the enemy’s vitals, by his use of air-supply to permit this 
and by his use of the closest form of offensive air support to replace 
artillery. Some, including Field-Marshal Lord Slim, have suggested 
that air-supply was no new thing invented by Wingate; air supply as 
a formation’s sole means of replenishment was an entirely new 
thing, however, of which Wingate needed to persuade the initially 
unconvinced and which was proved only by his 1943 operation. 

This illustrates the most telling emanation of his genius, perhaps, 
his ability to inspire — not only his immediate subordinates but, 
both directly and through those subordinates, the great mass of his 
soldiers in the field — not only these but high personages such as 
army and airforce commanders, the Chiefs of Staffs, Prime 
Minister and President. ‘A man of genius,’ said Churchill, ‘who 
might have become also a man of destiny.’ 

My advice to those who wish to know about Wingate is that they 
should read the evidence and, in particular, the contemporary 
evidence. 
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Mead & Bidwell: Wingate 403 
Brigadier Bidwell writes: 


Brigadier Mead has refused to allow me a preliminary view of his 
complaints, so I will confine my further remarks to reinforcing my 
own objections to his article. 

Evidence that the connection between Slim and Roberts, a subor- 
dinate member of the team of authors, led to the strictures on 
Wingate in the official history is insufficient to hang the proverbial 
dog. This is accusation by innuendo, but if this is not Mead’s inten- 
tion, then what inference does he expect the reader to make from 
his introduction of this particular point? 

All it does is to lend colour to that myth of persecution en- 
countered by every student of the Chindit saga, which includes the 
belief that successive Army Councils or Boards for the past thirty 
years have adopted an anti-Wingate policy. 

These are secondary considerations. The core of the matter 
under dispute is whether the assertions made concerning Wingate 
have any basis. For this we need look no further than the two 
papers by Wingate included as Appendices No. 17 and 18 of Vol. 
Ill of The War Against Japan. They must be read in full and com- 
pared with the connected passage about Wingate; but one further 
quotation is enough to establish Wingate’s perception of his mis- 
sion. ‘If Operation Thursday is a complete failure LRP will lapse’, 
but such failure is to be measured by its success in driving the 
Japanese out of northern Burma, which was neither its object nor 
what the Chindits were equipped to do. The striking force was the 
Chinese Army, equipped and trained by Americans, one wing of 
which under command of Stilwell was already at grips with the 
Japanese. Wingate’s orders were to operate so as to facilitate the 
Chinese advance, but the Chinese, except for fifty majors about to 
be sent to Wingate for instruction in ‘the Science of LRP’ [sic], are 
not mentioned at all. 

As if the paper of 10 February was not enough, Wingate produc- 
ed another on the 11th. This briefly outlined a project to capture 
Hanoi (why Hanoi, is not explained), using an airborne force of 
40,000 (24,000 Chindit/LRP) as the main, exclusive striking force, 
conveyed by 150 transport aircraft and requiring a standing force 
of another 100 for maintenance. (No mention of strike aircraft). 
The alternative conventional solution says Wingate, plucking a 
figure from the air, would cost up to £1,000 million to bring off. 
No comparable figure for the airborne operation is mentioned. 
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All this is not the private musing of a military genius, or the 
creative flight of fancy of a staff officer, like Fuller’s ‘Plan 1919’, 
but declarations of intent; serious recommendations demanding 
staff consideration and forward planning conveyed by a general- 
officer-commanding to his superiors in formal documents. They 
were both indiscreet and a tissue of strategic, political and logistic 
absurdities. General Kirby used them against Wingate with deadly 
effect. 

Fortunately Wingate’s renown does not rest on his extravagancies 
when faced with a blank sheet of paper, nor is it enhanced by 
Brigadier Mead’s apologia, however loyal and well meant, but on 
his prowess in unorthodox forms of war. 
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